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In the past nearly three thousand species of Termites and Book Lice have attacked and ruined the 
bindings of countless books. In the superbly equipped laboratories of the Instituto del Libro, the 
Institute of Book Pathology in Rome, many of these valuable books have been ‘de-loused’ with gas and 
under the careful supervision of scientist craftsmen they have been miraculously repaired and restored. 


TODAY wise publishers use Linson for their covers because, amongst its many attributes of immense 
folding strength, brilliant colour range and wide choice of finishes, it is proof against attack by Book 
Lice and Termites. 
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The aim of this book is to show how body- 
building can help everyone, from the busy busi- 
nessman with just a few minutes a day in which to 
leep his body in trim, to the earnest young enthu- 
siast with an eye on physique contests. No one is 
too young to benefit, and no one too old. Flashbacks 
Cr. 8vo Many line illustrations 10/6 Net 


THE STILL MIND The Librarian’s Library nomi Spee 
A Western Interpretation of Patanjali'’s Yoga 

ROY AGARD 

This book is an attempt to transpose into contem- 
porary terms and set in an everyday Occidental 
context the essential! aspects of Raja yoga — that 
system of thought originating in India, which 
teaches man’s inner evolution by way of the intel- 
lect. In structure and content it is based mainly 


upon the classical Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, GRAFTON & CO 


the famous codifier of this ancient teaching. 
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Branwell Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘The prevailing impression 
which the book makes upon me is to convert me 
into an aspiring Brontologist.’ Maurice Richardson 
in The Bookman. A companion volume to the same 
author’s Anne Bronté, an ‘absorbing and authoritative 
study.” The Times. 32 pages of halftones. Book 
Society Non-Fiction Choice. John O’ London’s Book 
of the Month. 
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HIS JOURNAL FROM 
20 APRIL TO 2 OCTOBER, 1764 
edited by GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto 
unpublished work by the author of The Decline and 
Fall: the journal Gibbon kept in French of his 
tour of Italy in 1764 with William Guise. ‘What 
is present on every page is the impress of a mighty 
intellect . . . His journal is the production of a 
genius.” Daily Telegraph. 2 colour plates and 10 
halftones. 50s 
Limited De Luxe Edition on hand-made paper, 


vellum-bound, bevelled boards, gilt top, boxed. 
£15 155 
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The Century of 
Revolution 1603-1714 


CHRISTOPHER HILL MA FRHist.S This 
book is Volume 5 (and the second to appear) 
in the new 8-volume Nelson History of England. 
‘Everyone interested in the 17th century should 
read this book . . . Immensely exciting and valuable.’ 
Observer. ‘A book we have all been waiting for .. . 
Brilliant and provocative.’ Spectator. 16 halftone 
plates. 25s 


Forces and Fields 


MARY B. HESSE MSc PhD The study of the 
concept of Action at a Distance in the history of 
Physics. This book traces through history some of 
the problems raised by one theoretical question : 
‘How do bodies act on one another across space r’ 
The author is a member of the University of 
Cambridge Committee for the History and Philoso- 
phy of Science. 35s 
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Life of Columba 


edited by A. O. and M. O. ANDERSON One of the 
most authoritative and entertaining lives of the 
saints, written by Adomnan, abbot of the monastery 
of Iona, founded by Columba some hundred years 
after the latter’s death. Apart from the first account 
of the Loch Ness monster, the book is informative 
about early Scots manners and customs. Text and 
translations are preceded by a comprehensive intro- 
duction. 4 halftone plates. 50s 


The Scrolls and 


Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD FBA 
Have the Scrolls any light to shed on the origins of 
Christianity ? This is the main problem which is 
investigated in this book. It is divided into two 
parts, historical and theological. The first examines 
the question of the origins and identity of the 
Qumran sect: the sect of the scrolls is the same 
as the ancient Jewish sect of the Essenes, 
crystallized out of the older movement of the 
Hasidaeans of Maccabaean times. The second part 
discusses the religious institutions and theological 
conceptions of the scrolls, in particular those which 
seem to sess some relationship or resemblance 
to Christian ideas or iastitutions. 

July 27 21s 


Nelson’s Atlas 


of the Universe 


Br. ERNST and Tj. E. DE VRIES edited 
H. E. BUTLER MA PhD An up-to-date gui 
to space and the stars. The first part of the Fook 
consists of over 200 photographs with long infor- 
mative captions, a brief history of astronomical 
studies, and an ever broadening view of the Universe. 
The second part describes in alphabetical order all 
aspects of astronomy and related topics from 
Ptolemy to artificial satellites. 94 plates, over 200 
charts and diagrams in the text. 

August 24 42s 
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WALTER KUPPER illustrated by WALTER 
LINSENMAIER Like its companion volume 
Cacti, by the same author, this book is lavishly 
illustrated. The sixty full-colour plates are repro- 
ductions of ——— by Walter Linsenmaier—each 
with a long and informative caption. The accom- 
nying text gives many unusual details of the growth 
and habitat of different species, as well as instructions 
for amateurs wishing to grow orchids at home 
without expensive equipment. 60 full-colour ~_ 
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EDITORIAL 


LioneL Roy McCo 


THe recent advertisement for the post of 
City Librarian of Westminster announces, 
in effect, the retirement of Mr. L. R. 
McColvin, who has held the position since 
before the last war. Friends everywhere 
will regret that his retirement has had to be 
announced at a time when he has still not 
fully recovered from the serious illness which 
struck him last December. His retirement 
was of course due in any case at the end of 
this year, and it will be everyone’s hope that 
by then he will be fully recovered and able 
to continue his valuable contributions to 
library affairs in the réle of elder statesman. 


Lionel McColvin’s career had success 
written on it from the outset. After starting 
in the legendary training ground at Croydon, 
he went to Wigan where he met and married 
the lady who has been, and still is, such a 
help and inspiration to him. His first chief- 
ship was at Ipswich and then, in middle age, 
he flowered into the fullness of his career, by 
moving first to Hampstead and then to 
Westminster, at the same time becoming a 
virile and memorable Honorary Secretary 
of the Library Association. 


During the 1939-45 war he and Percy 
Welsford kept the Library Association alive. 
On his retirement Welsford made a witty and 
nostalgic speech at a Chaucer House re- 
ception and, speaking of McColvin he re- 
marked quizzically: “At times he was a 
nuisance: I couldn’t get rid of him. So I 
arranged for him to carry out the survey 
which later became the McColvin Report’. 
Of all McColvin’s numerous writings on 
librarianship, his famous Report published 
in 1942 will always be of prime importance. 
Of course, its main recommendations were 
years ahead of their time and nothing came 
of them. Treating libraries in isolation, he 
suggested tinkering about with the bound- 
aries of local authorities, and not even a 
McColvin could get away with that! But 
time is on his side and the future may yet 
see the stupidity of dividing this compact 
country of 52 million people into too many 
small and unworkable units. 

McColvin’s travels have been legendary: 
he has been a true Columbus of librarianship. 
A Columbus, and a Colossus too, for his 


name has become synonymous with British 
librarianship. In late years he has added to 
his honours by having been President of the 
Association that has meant so much to him, 
as well as being a Vice-President of IFLA 
and having been awarded the C.B.E. He 
was a member of the Roberts Committee 
on Public Libraries and many people will 
have discerned his influence on some of the 
report’s recommendations. 


As a speaker he has always been lucid, 
compelling, convincing. Matching his name, 
his appearance in later years has been leonine 
and powerful, and whenever he has risen to 
speak his colieagues have listened with respect 
and attention. He has been tireless as a 
writer, too, and his latest book Libraries for 
children was delivered to the publishers just 
before his trip to Turkey in November last. 
Lionel McColvin has always been a good 
friend to THe Liprary Wortp and one of 
the last pieces he wrote before his illness was 
the obituary notice of his old friend Berwick 
Sayers which appeared in our issue of 
December last year. 


Tue Lisrary is proud to pay this 
tribute on the retirement of a great librarian 
and to join its readers everywhere in the ho 
that Mr. McColvin will soon recover and fe 
able to enjoy many well-earned years of 
relaxation. 


THE PuRPOSELEsS PROFESSION 


The Times Literary Supplement of 1gth May 
carried a long article headed “The purpose- 
less profession: what is a children’s librarian 
for?’ This was a fairly well, though not 
completely informed, piece of writing and it 
carried enough coat-trailing goodness knows. 
It referred to “haphazard choice of books”’ 
and went on to say that “ill-equipped 
women are holding story hours week 
after week” in libraries “shoddy and 
shabby”’. “Librarians’’, it went on, “do not 
care much for books, or for people’. Not 
satisfied with this broadside the article con- 
tinued: ‘“‘No one seems to know quite what 
the children’s librarian is for or how she 
should fill her time, and much of her time is 
squandered”’. The anonymous writer asserted 
further that few librarians have a passion for 
books in general, and underlined this by 
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stating later on that “there is little evidence 
in most libraries of faith in books’’. 


One wondered what children’s librarians 
would make of all this, and succeeding issues 
of the 7.L.S. were searched eagerly for the 
retorts. But alas!—although there was a 
thriving correspondence about the New 
English Bible and another about the origins 
of the Second World War, one looked in vain 
for comment on “The purposeless profession’. 
Then, a month later, a letter did appear, not 
from a children’s librarian but from Mr. 
Hutchings, written in his usual courtly style 
and putting forth some of the contentions 
that should have been forwarded by the 
country’s children’s librarians. Now all this 
is a little ironic, for Mr. Hutchings is not 
one of the Youth Libraries’ Section’s favourite 
librarians. As he freely admitted in his letter, 
Leeds is a city with children’s libraries but 
without children’s librarians. This is a point 
of view from which a majority will dissent, 
but Mr. Hutchings is entitled to his opinion 
and it is really rather amusing that he has 
done the job which the Youth Libraries 
Section should have done. 


What is the matter with our children’s 
librarians? Do they not read the Times 
Literary Supplement ? They should have read 
that particular article for it was in the 
Children’s Book Section. Did they leave it 
to each other to reply ? And what was the 
official body, the Youth Libraries Section, 
doing ? 

One children’s librarian thought the 
article was beneath her notice, but this is a 
dangerous head-in-the-sand attitude. The 
fact remains that the article was printed in 
one of our most important literary weeklfes 
and was probably read by thousands of 
laymen, people who use children’s libraries 
and who probably looked eagerly for a 
defence of children’s librarians against the 
not wholly true charges made. It is really 
unthinkable and inexcusable that no proper 
retort should have been made by children’s 
librarians. 


This lethargy is symptomatic of a disease 
which seems to have attacked the library 
profession recently. Only a very small 


number of librarians seem willing to put pen 
to paper: the same names crop up over and 
over again and we should be thankful to 
these few who help to keep library literature 


alive. “It’s your own damn fault!’’ declaimed 
one of the editors of Liaison at a recent con- 
ference when his publication was being 
attacked for some minor inaccuracy. He 
added: “‘We have to scratch among clippings 
for our news. Librarians rarely send us any- 
thing’. And it is our own damn fault! In 
this day and age we can no longer afford to 
be reticent and self-effacing. It is absolutely 
imperative that we should all become news- 
conscious, that we should tell people both 
inside and outside the profession what our 
libraries are doing, and that we should never 
lose an opportunity of hitting back. What 
an opportunity was lost with ‘“The purpose- 
less profession”! 


ANNUAL REPORT TIME 


Just about now is annual report time, when 
librarians glean their achievements of the 
year end 31st March and try to present them 
in some semblance of order and interest for 
their committees and their public. Some 
annual reports of British libraries are always 
eagerly anticipated for their content or their 
appearance, but the majority are still dully 
written and even more drably printed. 


Do you doubt that an annual report can 
be alive, wanting to be read? If so, take a 
look at Reading in Toronto 1960, a 48-page 
illustrated publication that beckons and 
beguiles. Lavishly illustrated, it tells its 
story of progress through pictures and a 
fascinating layout including the use of 
pictorial charts. The credits show that the 
report was designed by Marjorie Hancock 
Van Alstyne who is to be congratulated upon 
the original cover, the attractive typography 
and the human interest photos. From such 
a report the essentials are easily grasped. 
Over 5 million volumes were issued to 262,000 
readers from a total stock of nearly 1 million 
books. A Reference Library addition was 
opened in April, 1960, but although this will 
house another quarter of a million volumes 
it will, at the present rate of acquisition, be 
completely filled within the next fifteen years. 
Library co-operation in the Metropolitan 
area of Toronto will be improved as a result 
of an investigation by Dr. Ralph Shaw. All 
this, and more, is contained in a most read- 
able report of which our Canadian colleagues 
in Toronto can be proud. 


fi 
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Could Book-Production be Controlled ? 
By G. R. Davies, F.L.A. 
Secretary of the Booksellers Association 


ARE too many books published in Great 
Britain today? It is an easy question to ask, 
and too easy for the opinionated to give a 
glib reply. Yet for every supporter of a 
policy of restraint, there can be found an 
advocate for untrammelled publishing, what- 
ever troubles in distribution and consumer- 
confusion may be provoked. Admittedly, 
the output of British publishers nowadays 
means that booksellers (and librarians) have 
a lot of titles to choose from. Nobody, 
except the legal deposit libraries who don’t 
have to buy them, could afford, or desire, 
to take them all. Some booksellers, viewing 
the question from the aspect of stocking and 
handling a representative selection at a 
working profit, are inclined to complain that 
there are too many titles for the trade to 
be healthily organised. 

Not all booksellers agree with this, but 
there are few who will not admit that the 
vast variety makes for complications in 
distribution, with the result that either 
trading margins must suffer, or prices be 
increased. Clearly there can be no generally- 
adopted policy. The “literary’’ bookseller, 
who is a bookman before he is a trader, may 
relish the idea of unrestricted output, so that 
the best can be weeded out by his own skilful 
choice. Anybody setting out to find quality 
is bound to prefer a wide range from which 
to select. The bookseller who is not concerned 
so much with what is in books as with 
operating a channel of supply for them, 
may well find the prolificity of publishers a 
regular embarrassment. Selection of stock 
for quick sales is a far more difficult task 
than choosing for literary achievement or 
encouragement. 


Whatever view the bookseller may take, 
however, it is evident that the functions of 
distributors are made more complex by 
having to handle a great number of separate 
titles. It must be remembered that the 
problem is not confined to annual output, 
but extends to the cumulative total of titles 
in print. It is estimated that, on British 
publishers’ lists, there are at present about 
300,000 titles in print. To this formidable 
figure must be added the constantly changing 


pattern of books going out of print, awaiting 
reprinting, awaiting decisions on reprinting, 
editions awaiting revision, sheets being 
bound, and so on. Although in such cases 
the trade is not handling a book but an 
information report, it means time, money 
and labour. All of this, in an indirect way 
through the overhead costs of publishers and 
booksellers, has ultimately to be reflected in 
the price of each book. It may be argued, 
although with every threat of effective 
counter-argument, that a smaller publishing 
output would lessen the obligations of the 
trade with out-of-print and reprinting prob- 
lems. It is a matter which nobody, however 
well informed, can safely take beyond 
conjecture. 


One of the problems laid at the door of 
over-production is the high incidence of the 
special single-copy order from bookseller to 
wholesaler or publisher. In this case it is 
usually the publisher, for there are not 
enough wholesalers at present in the British 
book trade who can provide a first-class 
service to retailers in matters of stock and 
availability. Inevitably, a high proportion of 
single copy orders, therefore, are made 
direct on publishers. This is an expensive 
business for both bookseller and publisher, 
and despite the co-operative efforts made by 
the trade with clearing houses for orders, 
parcels and small accounts, it is still this 
business which depresses the trade margin 
and produces a good deal of unprofitable 


opera tion. 


It is a fair question, nevertheless, to ask if 
a reduction in output would, in fact, reduce 
the single copy problem to proportions where 
profitability was effectively less impaired. 
Bookshop stocks vary, as does the skill of 
booksellers in buying for stock; but even if 
the number of titles in production were cut 
by half, it is unlikely that there could ever be 
many booksellers, and then only those in 
strategic positions, who could possibly carry 
a stock wide enough to do away with the 
bulk of special ordering. In any case, the 
problem of minimising special ordering on 
current output is only a fraction of the 
question; no restraint in future production is 
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going to affect for a long time the vast 
corpus of older books available. 


However convincingly the protagonists of 
the dispute may present their arguments, 
nevertheless, it is decidedly harder to con- 
ceive any situation other than the present 
natural state of evolution which could be 
arrived at in a practicable manner. At 
present there are at least a thousand pub- 
lishers whose individual and unco-ordinated 
decisions lead to a year’s books. These 
decisions are reached in a variety of different 
ways and for a variety of different reasons. 
He would be a clever man who could plot 
the extent of the methods and reasons 
employed; he would be bold if he attempted 
to categorise them sufficiently for disting- 
uishable trends to be declared. Even if he 
could get that far, he would be a rash 
man who would attempt from that stage to 
adumbrate valid reasons for publication in an 
attempt to reach a basis for output-control. 
However fascinating a mental exercise it 
might be, the result cannot, in the present 
circumstances of private-enterprise pub- 
lishing, fail to lead to the realms of fantasy. 


It seems unlikely that decisions for the 
restriction of publishing output could ever, 
therefore, be made at manuscript level by 
any outside authority. It has been suggested 
that paper control could force publishers into 
limiting output, as it did in wartime con- 
ditions, but the acceptance by the com- 
munity of near-totalitarian conditions in 
times of national peril is not likely to be 
extended, however good the arguments, to 
a period lacking such enforced peril. 


If conscious control is not possible there- 
fore, the advocates of output-reducation mist 
have recourse to exhortations to publishers to 
think harder and publish less. It is not likely 
that such exhortations, however ringing they 
might be with reason, will have much effect 
on the publisher who has been enthused, as 
publishers frequently are, by an exciting 
manuscript, or who must politely, if with 
misgiving, take the second book of a success- 
ful first-novelist, not for its own sake but 
with an eye on the third. 


So, for these and many other less romantic 
economic considerations, the publisher will 
be bound to go his own way, whatever far- 
seeing philosophies he may agree with when 
he is temporarily freed from the contem- 
plation of his own balance sheet. 


All these considerations, of course, are 
made from the point of view of the book trade. 
As in all trades, however, it is ultimately the 
consumer who decides what is good or bad 
policy. Although cold logic may decide 
that, overall, books may be dearer because 
of their infinite variety and the attendant 
pressure on overheads, there is no organised 
consumer movement which is going to make 
it worth anybody’s while to reduce the 
variety. Nor is it likely that consumers 
would desire this. There may be many, it is 
true, who find the number of book titles 
appearing each year very confusing. The 
general reader can never hope to cope; even 
the reviewers, offering signposts, cannot keep 
up. The specialist reader, in many subjects, 
cannot cover output in his own limited field. 
Specialist libraries, in some of the fields most 
prone to books, find it difficult enough to 
afford a comprehensive collection. Yet none 
of these, anxious to retain freedom of 
choice, or anxious not to frustrate the 
emergence and survival of the best books and 
authors against their lesser rivals, is likely 
to condone any move towards pre-selection 
and reduction. 

More than one publisher has advocated 
restraint; more than one bookseller has 
pleaded that the number of books published 
each year makes it thoroughly impossible to 
have time, space or capital to set about 
selling books effectively and efficiently. But 
in face of the even more difficult exercise of 
devising a just and effective method of 
limiting output—one that would give no 
check on complete editorial independence or 
on the development of new talent and com- 
petence in the fields of authorship—there 
may be nothing for the trade to do but to 
strive ceaselessly for improving handling 
methods, placing itself on a sounder economic 
basis, and endlessly selecting and rejecting 
according to the judgment of individual 
practitioners. It is a jungle, with only a few 
clearings, which the customer must pay for 
if he sets any value upon free expression. 
Even jungles can, of course, be refined into 
national parks, game preserves, and nature 
reserves. But too much wardenship in these 
matters upsets the ecology. No less are the 
risks in attempting to tame book publishers, 
and after all the arguments are crossed, and 
the opinions delivered, it is likely that the 
bookbuyer for many decades yet will have a 
dazzling array to choose from—even if he has 
to pay a bit more for the privilege. 
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Too Little of the Right Kind 
R. G. Surrince, F.L.A. 
Kensington Public Libraries 


THE times are such that libraries, particularly 
public libraries, are fair game for critics. 
This is a time of expansion with the service 
developing throughout the country, but 
when the largest block of them offers a 
service with no specifically stated purpose, 
the chinks in the ill-conceived armour are 
ideal for amateur lancers to pierce. 

Recently libraries have had more than 
their fair share of criticism, and one suggests 
for the wrong reasons. Since, however it 
revolves around the very material with 
which we work, it gives an opportunity to 
comment on certain aspects of book provision. 

“Too many books are purchased simply to 
fill space’, ran a recent comment in the 
Bookseller. *‘A surprising number of librarians 
do not care much for books or people,” 
went a report in the Times Literary Supplement. 
This was perpetuated in the Bookseller as 
“reflected in the absence of positive book- 
buying policies; some librarians might some- 
times allow book supply firms to dictate 
most of their book selection.”” At a time when 
an excess of space is the least of our worries, 
when there is precious little e/se to be inter- 
ested in apart from books and people (it’s 
definitely not the money) and when book funds 
are nowhere large enough to meet the 
expressed demands of our readers such 
statements give cause for more than mild 
surprise. 

There are thousands of us who are 
practising library book-buyers and though 
we are prepared to listen with respect to 
colleagues who pass an individual or collective 
judgment on the services offered by other 
libraries, I suspect that many librarians are 
annoyed by this uninformed criticism by 
people who have no real conception of the 
problems and conditions that are peculiar to 
each library system. The waffly generalities 
of criticism, the unsubstantiated attacks are 

ualled only by the phoney arguments 
which still peter on about the Public Lending 
Right. More and more we seem to be 
as author-haters—an attitude 

ing gently stirred up again by J. B. 
Priestley in his talk to the Society of Young 
Publishers. What rot this all has been! The 
stand that librarians as a professional body 


of public servants took, simply and sincerely 
was the maintenance of a service freely 
available to all. The nobility of this principle 
was brushed aside and antagonism and 
bitterness were engendered into a relationship 
that badly needs more co-ordination and 
co-operation. 

It is in this spirit that we comment on our 
source of supply, which, if we are absolutely 
honest, lays claim to be considered one of 
the most inefficient industries in the country. 
We are after all in the hands of authors and 
publishers. To select or even provide a book- 
stock there has got to be something from 
which to make a choice. Authors either 
write what they want to write or what they 
are commissioned to write, but the respon- 
sibility for what eventually appears at 
whatever standard and variation from its 
promised appearance rests entirely at the door 
of the publishers. One accepts many of the 
commercial difficulties involved in retailing 
such an individual commodity as a book but 
something is radically wrong with the 
organisation of some publishing houses when 
it takes months to supply items that are in 
print. 

This is not to carp. The problem is 
serious for librarians. Badly delayed pub- 
lishers’ supply means poor bookseller delivery, 
which means shocking reader service and a 
whole conglomeration of annoyance and 
dissatisfaction builds up which could be 
avoided. This is but a reflection of the low 
emphasis placed on books in this society and 
an attitude which should be methodically 
attacked from all four corners of the world 
of books by authors, publishers, booksellers 
and librarians. What is published at the 
moment is not simply vital to librarians but 
a trust of national responsibility and there 
are grounds for saying that it is not honoured 
as it should be. 

Publishers exist to make money. How 
some of them manage even to exist is a 
mystery but a problem not of direct concern 
to us. The fact that there are too many 
books produced or indeed too many mediocre 
books isn’t a librarian’s problem. There are 
markets other than our own. The point is 
that the market open to us has decided 
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limitations and if only for the reason that a 
fair percentage of books that come into print 
are bought by libraries, publishers ought to 
watch library requirements much more 
closely than they do. Presumably publishers 
make some kind of survey of the fields of 
actual and potential demand and one 
knows of infrequent circulars from individual 
publishers. What does seem to be required is 
a thoroughgoing analysis by the P.A. and 
the L.A. of library needs with particular 
emphasis on neglected fields. 

Certain of them seem to be absolutely 
flooded. Cookery, gardening, photography, 
sport, chess and contract bridge—these are 
obvious safe ‘‘sells’. As are the hordes of 
“scissors-and-paste’’ travel books and _ bio- 
graphies of individuals of whom time would 
prefer to rest in peace. 

Yet surprisingly little seems to appear on 
billiards and badminton, draughts and darts. 
This list could be enlarged considerably but 
even standard works on many important 
subjects are significant now only because 
they are O/P or R/P, this latter mnemonic 
denoting an elastic period varying between 
months and years. It took ages to get 
Ibanez’ Blood and Sand in a form suitable for 
library use and even now Sinclair Lewis’ 
Ann Vickers and Main Street can only be 
obtained in paperback. The irony of this is 
that paperback provision in libraries is 
roundly deprecated by sections of the trade 
which now urge that that these little boardless 
wonders be made even more ephemeral. 
Would any self-respecting publisher deny 
the right of a library to have reasonably 
produced editions of the above works on its 
shelves? Remember too it was the P.A. 
that vetoed the attempt by some of us fo 
improve the quality of certain paperbacks. 
It is surely publishing myopia for English 
readers to have to rely on an American import 
in order to read Sue’s The Wandering Jew. 

One wonders how many publishers really 
encourage “new writing’. Librarians feel 
that they have a duty to support a promising 
talent but with a general level of quality that 
seems to have reached a new low ebb one 
may rightly ask the question as to who decides 
on the worth of a work. Is every publisher 
dependent on literary agents or does it have 
its own editor and readers? And how 
qualified are they for the job? 

These questions are particularly apt in 
respect of children’s books. Some of those 


responsible can have little pride in their 
products which seem to, have been distilled 
by the tea-girl on the office staff. There are 
enormous gaps in subject-coverage of child- 
ren’s books and the standards of production 
are frequently deplorable. But then few 
publishers can have been in or even near the 
children’s department of a good modern 
library to see the use to which their wares 
are put and the need for first class material 
in them. 

The world of publishing is a mystery to 
most of us and one could compile a catalogue 
of questions. Why does one specialist 
publisher of highly popular romance books 
produce his ephemeral stuff in excessively 
strong boards? One would have thought that 
the paperback was the answer here as with 
the outpourings of aspiring poets, car 
manuals (with washable covers of course) 
cook books and the rest. Why does another 
specialist in detective and thriller fiction 
produce his off-putting dust-wrappers with 
lurid and vulgar illustrations when the 
texts are of an infinitely higher standard. 
Is it not possible for full and adequate 
bibliographical information to appear on all 
books? And cannot the illogicalities in the 
application of discount rates be intelligently 
resolved once and for all? 

Too many books may be published but not 
enough of the right kind for librarians. The 
reason is simply that of non-existent 
machinery to analyse the need. The remedy 
if the will is there is for the interested parties 
to get together. It all seems very simple. 
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Too Many Titles 


By G. Smirn, F.L.A. 
Editor of “‘Books and Bookmen’’ 


A GREAT many people seem to be talking 
about over-production in the book-trade but 
very few are doing anything about it. 

Perhaps that is just as well because a great 
deal of what is being said is sheer nonsense. 

Publishers say it—but never agree on how 
it is going to be corrected. 

Authors say it—but it is never their own 
books which are to be axed. 

Booksellers say it—but no-one forces them 
to buy ones they don’t want.’ 

Unfortunately even librarians say it. E. W. 
Fryer, county librarian of the East Riding, 
for example, is reported by The Times as 
saying: “Far too many books are being 
produced. The problem of selection for 
public libraries is becoming increasingly 
difficult, because no bookshop or library 
could hope to stock all issues, and books 
which were really important could easily be 
overlooked. 

“It has become commonplace for two 
books on the same subject to be issued by 
different publishers almost simultaneously. 
Often each book has its strong points and 
collaboration between the authors might 
have produced a first-class work.” 

Now, let us examine these statements. 

“The problem of selection for public 
libraries is becoming increasingly difficult.” 
Well, perhaps so, but the plain fact is that 
selection is something which has never been 
given its proper share of attention by 
British librarians. Individual librarians and 
our professional associations will spend an 
immense amount of time on classification, 
cataloguing, library buildings, charging 
methods, and other items of minor import- 
ance and very little on aids to book selection. 

Time and time again I have found pro- 
fessional librarians spending their time on 
such menial tasks as counting the fines 
money, adding the issue, or tidying the 
bookshelves. What a waste. All this is time 
that should be spent on book selection (a 
term which in this case, of course, also 
embraces withdrawals from stock and trans- 
fers to reserve stock). 

Too many new books? How do librarians 
know whether they can cope with the output 
when so little of their time is spent on the 
job of selection? I will stick my neck out and 


say that there is not a single public library 
in this country that is devoting sufficient of its 
professional resources to this job. 

Then Mr. Fryer suggests that when two 
books are published on the same subject the 
authors should have collaborated. The 
result, he says, might be a first-class work. 

Might indeed. It is just as likely when two 
people get together that the result will be the © 
combination of their vices as their virtues. 
Carry Mr. Fryer’s argument to its logical 
conclusion and I suppose that in the case of 
the recent spate of books on Eichmann we 
would have had a committee of five authors 
sitting down to produce a joint report. 

Of course, collaborations have produced 
good books in the past. But not many. 
And in those cases the authors have usually 
previously known each other, agreed on the 
job each would do, found an identity of 
outlook that has made for harmony. But 
put two strangers together who happen to 
be interested in the same subject and does 
Mr. Fryer really believe that the result 
would be the perfect book? 

How does Mrs. X in County Cork get to 
know that her subject is also being covered 
by Professor Y at St. Andrews? Is John Bull 
of York to be prevented from writing on the 
Wars of the Roses because Uncle Sam of 
Boston is also at work on it? 

Does Mr. Fryer believe that Shakespeare, 
Gibbon, Carlyle, Freud, Strachey, T. E. 
Lawrence, Macaulay, Wells, Bacon, Darwin, 
and Keynes would all have benefited from 
the collaboration in authorship of their 
contemporaries? No doubt in each case 
someone was writing on similar subjects at 
the time. 

Librarians are apt to blame over-pro- 
duction of titles when they are really con- 
fessing to being bad librarians. This applies 
particularly to fiction where many librarians 
are so overwhelmed by the number of new 
titles that they neglect the provision of books 
by well established authors. I have frequently 
seen on the shelves rows and rows of books 
that perhaps had some odd good reviews 
when they were published but which 
obviously hold no interest at all for readers 
six months later. On the same shelves, I 
often find very few titles by, say, Hemingway, 
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Steinbeck, Faulkner, Greene, Lawrence, 
Huxley, Snow. 

Instead of blindly buying so many new 
fiction titles this week, wouldn’t it be better to 
select not more than three or four titles and 
spend the rest of the money on duplicating 
titles by some of the great modern novelists? 

If librarians really believe in over-pro- 
duction, the remedy is in their hands. Stop 
buying so many new titles, particularly in 
fiction. Go for quality, not quantity. Try 
to help new authors by all means but don’t 
go to the other extreme of buying because 
the author is new, irrespective of quality. 

At the moment, mediocrity is the main 
characteristic of most public library fiction 
shelves. The fault is not the publishers’ but 
the librarians’. 

But to return to more general aspects of 
the subject, no-one has yet been able to 
explain to me why fewer books would mean 
better books. Would the work of Graham 
Greene, C. P. Snow, Angus Wilson, Iris 
Murdoch be better if there were fewer bad 
novels published? 

How would the improvement of quality 
come about? Would the authors write 
better? Obviously not. 

Would the publishing be better? I 
wonder. Would a reduction in titles sharpen 
the publisher’s literary judgment? Would it 
bring more sales, more profit? If so, what is 
to stop any publisher now from reducing the 
size of his list and thereby increasing his 
profit? 

And if the number of titles is to be reduced, 
who is to determine the maximum number 
and who is to allocate that number among 
the various publishers? Have the advocates 
of fewer titles a grand bureaucratic scheme-to 
preserve the status quo, to allocate a fixed 
number of titles to each publisher so that no 
publishing house will ever grow bigger or 
smaller? 

If the number of titles was reduced, would 
quality improve? Given a choice between 
John Creasey and the latest winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize, most publishers would 
stick to Creasey. (The odd one that didn’t 
would probably soon be out of business 
anyway.) The fact is that good sales from 
authors who may not have a high literary 
standing help to subsidise the author who 
may be a winner in ten years’ time but sells 
only a thousand copies of each title at the 
moment. 


I have heard it suggested that if publishers 
editors had fewer books to deal with, they 
could do their job better. The economic 
answer to that is that if the book does not 
allow in its price for sufficient editing, then 
it is underpriced. But would more editing 
be a good thing? Some of it could certainly 
be improved but, on the other hand, we 
surely do not want to go to the other extreme 
seen in America where the editors do too 
much work on their books, particularly 
fiction. 

It has also been suggested—although it is 
an argument that I have never been able to 
follow—that a reduction in the number of 
titles would better enable the small publishing 
house to remain independent. Yet some 
small houses are flourishing today and anyone 
who has had to do business in the past with 
some of those that failed will know very well 
that the reason for failure was not over- 
production but gross inefficiency. 

To conclude, I suggest, firstly, that over- 
production is no problem to bookseller or 
librarian but merely a challenge to his 
professional skill. Secondly, that the alleged 
over-production is something that should not 
be tackled by publishers in concert but by 
each publisher making his own decision as to 
how many titles he can economically 
publish. 

Finally, I suggest that the ills of publishing 
are due less to overproduction than to a 
failure of the publishers to adapt themselves 
commercially to current conditions, a mis- 
guided policy on the prices of books, a failure 
to spend sufficient on publicity both for 
individual titles and for books in general, and 
a depressing tendency to support the re- 
strictive practices of booksellers. 

Two true stories will illustrate what I mean. 
A publisher of books which are highly 
regarded in literary circles but which are 
sometimes near-pornographic told me that he 
didn’t encourage his authors to appear on 
radio or television. “I think authors should 
be obscene but not heard.”’ 

Funny, of course. The tragedy is that he 
meant it. 

And a well known authoress said to her 
publisher some three years ago: ““You know, 
I really thought you might have sold more 
copies of that last book of mine.” 

“But, my dear,”’ he said, “‘if I'd sold any 
more the only result is that you and I would 
have had to pay more surtax.”’ 
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The Author and the Public Library 
By Diana 
A paper given to the South Western Branch of the Library Association, May, 1961 


I wave been invited to speak to you on 
The Author and the Public Library. Eighteen 
months ago this explosive subject might have 
produced a mild and learned paper. But 
today no speaker can ignore the war which 
has broken out quite wrongly between 
authors and public librarians. 

I must warn you at the beginning that I 
am going to commit the unforgivable sin. 
I am going to offend my hosts not once but 
many times in the forty minutes allotted to 
me. But I see there is to be a discussion 
afterwards, in which you will be able to hit 
back at me. 

It is sad indeed that we, who should be 
friends and colleagues, have crossed swords 
and attacked each other bitterly on radio 
and television, and in the press. And the 
tragedy of this is all the greater because we 
have so much in common. We both live 
by books and in varying degrees we both 
work for local authorities, who are organs 
of the Welfare State, and we are both 
dissatisfied with the remuneration we receive 
in return. 

Mr. J. B. Priestley has lamented in The 
Spectator the declining value of the author’s 
income and status today. Likewise, Mr. 
R. G. Surridge has complained in a paper 
given at the Library Association’s Conference 
last year, of lack of recognition and due 
financial reward for Public Librarians. 

Working together to improve the lot of 
those who live wholly or partly by supplying 
books to the people through the Welfare 
State, we might have achieved much not 
only for ourselves but for the whole library 
service and for English literature. 

But I don’t need to remind you of the 
great barrier which has risen between us in 
the last year, which stands like a monument 
to the fundamental differences of opinion 
between authors and librarians today. 

In 1921 Mr. A. S. Tyler wrote in an issue 
of the Library Journal : “To foster idealism 
and to strengthen aspirations of the human 
spirit is the very essence of the library 
service.” 

These are noble words and give great 
credit to the authors whose books could 
further the cause, and to the librarians who 


so fervently wished to educate the public 
with them. 

During the last few weeks I have read 
several books and articles by librarians, 
dealing with the library service, and again 
and again I have been made aware of your 
profession’s high esteem for books and their 
influence in the world. Had these librarians 
replaced the word Books with the Work of 
Authors many pages would have read like a 
hymn to writers. 

Yet the actual use of the word Author rarely 
occurs. In Mr. William Murison’s book The 
Public Library, which was published in 1955, 
for example, the words author and writer 
don’t appear in the index at all. It is almost 
as though books and authors are not 
connected. Books are important and 
influential. They must be supplied through 
the machinery of the Welfare State for all to 
read. But authors—well authors must rub 
along as best they can. After all they are 
lucky to be published at all and libraries 
are doing them a service simply by buying 
their books and getting them read. 

But I don’t think you can divorce the 
author from his book. When you are talking 
of books you are in a sense talking of authors 
too. When you praise the good influence of 
books you praise authors also. If you think 
reading so important that books must be 
available to every member of the Public 
at the lowest possible cost, then you are 
really saying that the work of authors is 
important and that, in turn, surely means 
authors are playing an important part in the 
State today. 

I have heard people arguing on the basis 
that books are a commodity like motor cars 
and in the next sentence describing librarian- 
ship as a vocation. If Councils and Corpor- 
ations bought millions of cars and let them 
out without charge to the public I do not 
think you would describe the garage man’s 
job as vocational, even if he had to choose 
which makes of cars should be bought by the 
local authorities. 

But let us turn for a moment to economics 
and consider the earnings of an experienced 
and talented novelist, someone no longer 
very fashionable, but listed in Who’s Who as a 
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notable writer, someone largely read through 
the libraries—a novelist capable of giving 
his or her readers a new insight into some 
aspect of life, of entertaining and moving 
them. 

The author whose earnings I am going to 
examine is a woman—few men in her 
category can afford to continue writing—and 
for convenience I am going to call her Judy 
Salter. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Judy Salter has one novel published a 
year and sells 3,000 copies at a 10%, royalty 
on a published price of 18s. (She used to 
start at 15%, in the good old pre-war days 
when people bought her books rather than 
borrowed them. But like many another 
author her royalty scale was cut around 1948, 
and now it only goes up to 15% after the 
first 3,000 copies.) 10% of 18s. is as near 
1s. g$d. as makes no matter. I shall call her 
book The Last Day. 

1,500 copies of The Last Day are sold to 
individuals. 1,000 to Public Libraries and 
500 to commercial libraries. 

Now the 1,500 copies may be read by 
4,500 (that is 3 people per copy) and for 
this Judy Salter will receive royalties 
amounting to £134 7s. 6d. 

The 1,000 copies sold to Public Libraries 
could be read by 100,000 people and would 
add £89 11s. 8d. to Judy Salter’s income. 

The 500 copies sold to commercial libraries 
will bring in another £44 15s. 10d. and will 
be read let us say by another 15,000 people, 
that is 30 readers per copy, before being 
sold cheaply to individuals or to public 
libraries. If sold to individuals they might be 
read by another 1,000 readers, if public 
libraries, perhaps as many as 20,000. 

So the total approximate readership of the 
3,000 copies of The Last Day adds up to 
between 100,000 and 140,000 and the pay- 
ment in return for this readership amounts to 
£286 15s. This sum may be Judy Salter’s 
earnings for one year’s work. On the other 
hand, it seems likely that she would have a 
book out in paperbacks now and then. And 
let us suppose the publication of that roughly 
coincides with the publication of The Last 
Day. It is probable that she would receive 
a royalty of 14d. per copy on the paperback 
and she might sell 20,000 to individuals and 
say a 1,000 to bookbinders for the libraries, 
or to the libraries direct. For the 20,000 
copies which let us suppose are read by 


40,000 people she will get £125 and for the 
1,000 sold to Public Libraries, which could 
be read by 60,000 people, she will receive the 
paltry sum of £6 5s. This means that for an 
additional readership of around 100,000 
Judy Salter will add to her income the sum 
of £131 5s. 

Thus her total royalties that year for a 
readership of between 200,000 and 240,000 
will be £418. From this, of course, she must 
deduct her expenses and, as she has to work 
at home, these will include heating and 
lighting, to say nothing of rent and rates, 
and national insurance. It would not be 
unreasonable to expect her costs to be at 
least £ 100, without allowing for any travelling 
which might be necessary. 

Now I think no one could describe Judy 
Salter as a failure. She is in paperbacks. She 
is listed in Who’s Who. She will get a hand- 
some obituary in The Times. She is read by 
hundreds of thousands. 

In the words of the last Bristol City 
Library Report: it is not possible “‘to realise 
how much the reading of even a single book 
can broaden the mind, deepen the under- 
standing or add to the skill of any one 

rson.”’ 

Yet this established, middle-aged author 
is earning less than a typist, less than a 
builder’s labourer, less than a Soho waiter. 

And who can say how much better Judy 
Salter might write could she afford to 
broaden her ideas by travelling or could she 
postpone starting her next book until the 
theme of it has matured in her mind. 

As Phyllis Bottome wrote in the Guardian 
more than a year ago: ‘““What is to become 
of us as craftsmen if we earn only £200-£ 300 
a year for full-time work? Certainly some of 
us can write faster, but can we write as well 
if we write faster, and is it of no matter to 
every one of our readers if we write badly?” 

Now I know some people will say, “Yes 
authors are underpaid, we do feel for them. 
But it’s the publishers’ fault that these poor 
authors earn so little. The publishers should 
pay them a higher royalty.” 

But it is precisely on authors like Judy 
Salter—read mostly through the libraries— 
that publishers make no profit at all. Nowa- 
days few firms can hope to do more than 
clear their expenses on an edition of 3,000 
copies. If Judy Salter’s publisher pays her a 
higher royalty he is likely to make a loss on 
her work, 
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Others will say: “‘Well, then. The publisher 
should put another sixpence on the price of 
the book and give it to the author.” 

But I don’t think you can expect the book- 
buying public to pay more than 18s. for an 
ordinary length novel. The increase in the 

rice of books is probably one of the reasons 
or the decline in sales of all but educational 
books in the home market today; and every 
time printing costs go up there is likely to 
be another rise, and more books borrowed 
instead of bought. This opinion is supported 
by a librarian, Mr. Murison again, who says 
on page 150 of his book The Public Library: 
“Notwithstanding comparative cheapness it 
must be borne in mind that the cost of the 
average book represents almost half a day’s 
wages for the average wage earner. Thus it is 
not surprising that the collection of private 
libraries has decreased.” 

If you consider carefully the figures I have 
just given you, you will see that the bulk of 
Judy Salter’s earnings come from the 
individuals who buy her books, not from 
the public libraries through which most of 
her readers come. Yet these individuals, 
who are often paying towards the expenses of 
a library they rarely use, are the ones who 
would feel it most if another sixpence was 
put on the price of books. Some of them, as 
{ have suggested, will succumb to the ever- 
increasing draw of the public libraries. And 
the worse it will be for Judy Salter. 

To quote Mr. Murison again: “In Britain 
libraries were an effort to equalise social 
differences by giving the working classes the 
same facilities as those enjoyed by the 
wealthier members of the community. As a 
result higher levels of society in this country 
were inclined to regard the free libraries, as 
beneath their dignity. The changing 
attitude to social and economic differences 
and the lessening in these differences are now 
attracting public library readers from all 
walks of life.”’ 

These are not my words but I agree with 
them completely. Some of today’s library 
borrowers belong to a section of society which 
used to buy books regularly, which could in 
fact buy more books than it does now. 

Consider the new Kensington Library, 
built at a cost of £680,000. In a year the 
adult borrowers have increased by almost 
10,000. I have stood outside that library for 
2 hours distributing leaflets at the rate of 
200 an hour on a Saturday afternoon and I 


can assure you that many of the readers are 
of the class which used to buy books rather 
than borrow them. 

You know as well as I do that the younger 
generation, to which I belong, is accepting 
the Welfare State. We are saying: “Let’s use 
the amenities for which we are forced to pay 
in rates and taxes and keep our spare cash for 
the things not supplied by the community 
for the community—football pools, clothes, 
cigarettes, alcohol—it is notable that the 
Chancellor’s pre-budget survey figures show 
that the money spent on the last three during 
the past year increased considerably. 

“No point,” we say, “in getting Auntie 
Jo a novel for Christmas when she can have 
as many as she likes from the library.” 
But the money spent in the Home Market 
on books other than strictly educational ones, 
has decreased, in spite of the growth in 
reading and literacy and population. Borrow- 
ing goes up, but buying goes down. This is a 
fact that cannot be denied. You have the 
lending figures. The Publishers’ Association 
has the sales figures, which include 
paperbacks. 

Yes, those paperbacks . . . I have assumed 
that Judy Salter is not being published by 
Penguin’s, but if she were her earnings through 
the libraries for paperbacks originally sold to 
bookbinders would be slightly more than 
doubled, for Penguin’s as you know have come 
to an arrangement with the larger firms of 
bookbinders, who have agreed to give up a 
small proportion of their discount so that the 
authors and hardback publishers can get a 
better royalty when the book is to be specially 
bound for the libraries. If Judy Salter is 
published by Penguin’s her earnings from 
these copies are likely to be £13 10s. 1od. 
which will increase her annual total by 
£7 10d. 

Now it seems to me that in a sense authors 
are in a similar position to doctors who both 
work for the State and have a private practice. 
Some tax-payers buy books as well as using 
the Public Libraries, just as some patients 
seek private medical advice at times as well 
as using a National Health Service Doctor. 
One ditference is that it is recognised that 
doctors must be adequately paid for the 
services they render to the community, 
whereas authors are carelessly exploited. 

You may well say, like the M.P. who spoke 
at such length in the House of Commons 
against the Public Lending Right Bill, “‘Well 
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then, if Judy Salter can’t earn a living from 
writing she should go into a factory.” 

But may I remind you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that Judy Salter has for each book a 
readership of well over 100,000. She is, as 
I have said, an established writer of some 
standing, appreciated by many people. Her 
books are rarely found on the shelves of the 
libraries. They come and go very quickly. 
You could even call Judy Salter one of the 
instruments of your vocation. She may well 
strengthen aspirations of the human spirit. 
Who knows how great her influence may 
have been? Why should she give up? 
Would it not be a great pity if Judy Salter 
had to stop writing because she was too 
poor to go on ? 

The same ridiculous argument could be 
used against you who are asking for better 
payment from the community .. . “If 
librarians are dissatisfied with their con- 
ditions they had better take up another 
profession’’, could be the unjust cry. 

On the other hand you may think that 
you are doing Judy Salter a good turn by 
buying her books at all. Since the majority 
of publishers don’t bring out an edition of 


THE WOOLSTON BOOK CO., LTD. 


NOTTINGHAM—LONDON 


OUR GREAT PORTLAND ST. SHOWROOM 
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why not pay us a visit when 
next in town 


THE ADDRESS — 200 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W./ 
THE "PHONE NUMBER—MUSEUM 4476 


SERVICE IS SYNONYMOUS 
WITH 


WOOLSTONS 


less than 3,000, you feel that without your 
purchase Judy Salter would not be published 
at all, for it is you who are providing a 
guaranteed market for her. 

But this argument was used by the wicked 
colliery owners in the lean years of unemploy- 
ment. “After all,’’ said the colliery owners to 
their half-starved workers. ‘‘You’re lucky 
to be employed at all; without us you would 
be without work or food!’’ And so they 
justified the pittance they paid their men. 
I cannot believe, ladies and gentlemen, that 
you think that argument a fair one. 

We have now considered three ways of 
remedying Judy Salter’s poor financial 
position. 

(1) That the publisher should pay her a 
higher royalty. 

(2) That he should raise the price of her book. 

(3) That she should give up writing and take 
another job. 

None appears to be practicable or likely 
to help her very much. 

What is there left which can be done ? 

1s. g}d. seems a reasonable sum for Judy 
Salter to receive from an individual buyer 
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for a copy which may be read by only a few 
people. But it doesn’t seem to me a fair 
payment for a copy which may be read by 
scores of people. 

No one I think can suggest that a 1$d., 
which isn’t enough for a letter postage stamp, 
is anything but ridiculous as a payment for 
scores of readers. The 3}d. she would get if 
her book was published by Penguin’s is, of 
course, an improvement, but hopelessly 
inadequate all the same. 

The majority of authors have come to the 
conclusion that, if they are to have an 
income on which they can live, the extra 
cash must come from or through local 
authorities. 

It could be provided by the rates, which 
means of course that many book buyers, not 
using the public libraries, would be sub- 
sidising the borrowers still further. Or it 
could come as a direct grant from the 
government, as in Scandinavian countries, 
but, having been with a delegation to see Sir 
David Eccles, I know that we cannot at 
present hope to get financial help from that 
quarter. Or, thirdly, the extra money 
could come from the book borrowers them- 
selves which seems the solution nearest to the 
present trends of our society. It would be, for 
example, very much less painful than the 
Minister of Health’s extra shilling on pre- 
scriptions, and I think we could exclude old 
age pensioners from paying. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you, like us, 
need higher wages from the Community 
which you serve; you need, you say, more 
money for the Book Fund; you want to 
employ more fully qualified staff. But none 
of this can be done because the local 
authorities don’t want to put up the“rates. 
But if the money came from the borrower, 
some of it might go towards solving your 
problems as well as ours. 


We have all agreed that the Public 
Library Service cannot be made more 
efficient without more money from the 
people. It only remains to decide through 
which channels it should come and on what 
it should be spent. The publishers and 


authors are content that they and the 
librarians should have a share, but the 
librarians want to leave the book producers 
out in the cold. You may try to justify this 
by saying that you strive continually to help 
authors when you ask for a more generous 


Book Fund, but it is certainly a moot point 
whether an increased stock of our books in 
your libraries does us anything but harm 
financially. If a reader has to wait a long 
time to get a novel out of the library there’s 
a chance he may lose patience and buy it. 
If everything he needs and wants is to hand, 
why bother to visit the bookshop and pur- 
chase a copy ? 

I would like to see the borrowers pay, 
rather than the ratepayers as a_ whole, 
for reasons already given. I do not think 
the majority of them would resent it. 
Indeed I have found that many users of 
Marylebone, Kensington and Fulham 
Libraries would be glad to do so if they knew 
that money was going to help the book 
producers. 

It is all very well to be high principled 
about the free libraries, but many of you 
are accustomed to charging the borrower 
for services already. If I reserve a book in 
Chelsea I must pay and I don’t get the 
money back for the stamp if I cancel the 
reservation. I have to pay for inter-library 
loans. In Westminster and in Swindon 
readers have to pay four shillings if they 
lose their ticket. In provincial towns and 
the poorer suburbs of London, people 
borrow books from little shops at the rate 
of 4d. a week on a deposit of 2s. 6d. 

We in the Welfare State are becoming 
accustomed to paying a proportion direct 
for some of the services. Not only for drugs, 
but for spectacles and false teeth which were 
free at first. If the library service is to 
expand in scope and efficiency, must it be 
the exception ? Must authors and librarians 
become the poor relations ? No one, writers 
least of all, minds being poor at the beginning 
of a career, but when one is established, 
when one’s services are used by the com- 
munity it is only fair that one should have 
proper remuneration from it. 


Supposing Judy Salter received a penny 
for each issue of her book from libraries, how 
much would she earn? According to my 
calculations, the borrowings on the paperback 
and the hardback, through public and 
commercial libraries amount to 175,000, 
but let us say 150,000 to allow for a dropping 
off in the public libraries owing to the 
charge. 

Well, 150,000 pennies comes to £652. 
She would not of course receive all this in 
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one year, but it would mean that for a total 
readership of approximately 200,000 Judy 
Salter would get around £1,070, not allowi 
for expenses. Is this excessive? If she work 
hard and continued to be widely read it 
seems likely that her yearly income would 
be in the region of £1,000. And writing ts 
hard work. Three hours’ creative writing 
can exhaust one more than a whole day’s 
work in an office. This isn’t just my view 
I have heard it voiced by T.B. specialists as 
well. 

Consider the salary scale for Civil Servants 
—not highly paid members of the Com- 
munity—under their new agreement. 


I will take Museum Officials who receive 
slightly less than employees in other branches 
of the Administrative Home Civil Service. 
Keeper, £2,650-£ 3,000. 

Deputy Keeper, £2,195-£2,650. 

Assistant Keeper, Grade1, of whom there are 
by far the largest proportion in the 
Museum Service, £1,270-£2,140. 

Assistant Keeper, Grade 2, which is a 
training grade, £710-£ 1,000. 


Now of course I realise that many of you 
think that the counting of issues and the 
collecting of pennies would impose an 
impossible burden on librarians. Yet, 
because the payment per issue is the fairest 
way of rewarding an author for the services 
he has given to the community it seems a 
thousand pities to throw the idea overboard 
without considering every aspect of the 
problem. 

I believe that in the clear cold light of 
reason a way could be found to implement 
such a scheme, although, never having 
worked in a library, I cannot be expected to 
know all the ins and outs of the various ways 
of recording or not recording issues. I can, 
however, back this view up with a quotation 
from an expert, Mr. W. Hanley Snape, 
Lecturer in Librarianship, College of Com- 
merce, Liverpool, who, after considering 
certain aspects of the Performing Rights 
Society, wrote in the Bookseller of 1st April: 
‘“‘Any pleas, therefore, that libraries cannot 
easily provide the necessary records for a 
public lending right scheme can be duly 
discounted. If libraries are essential then 
the community must be prepared to pay the 


PITMAN BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY SHELF 


A FIRST COURSE IN SOUND RECORDING 
By “DECIBEL” 


This book shows how modern systems of sound recording and reproduction have been developed, from the early phonograph 
and acoustic gramophone, and the part which requirements and techniques introduced for radio broadcasting have played in 
their development. There is also a chapter on the use of sound recording and reproduction systems in space rockets, earth 


satellites, electronic computers, and for industrial purposes. 


THE SELECTED GAMES OF MIKHAIL TAL 
By J. HAJTUN 


12/6 net. 


This volume of selected tournament games by a World Chess Champion should have an instant and wide appeal amongst 
the thousands of chess players in this country. The author is secretary of the Hungarian Chess Federation and is, himself, 


a Hungarian Chess Master. 20/- net. 


NATURAL PERSPECTIVE 
JAMES LAST, M.1.Mech.E. 


s book approaches the subject from the viewpoint of natural pictorial vision and the fundamental conditions of this 
determine the geometry of the constructions employed. It is usefully pointed out that drawing in perspective can 


learnt by drawing in perspective. 
students. 21/- net. 
SCHOLARSHIP MATHEMATICS : Vols. | and Il 
By A. T. STARR, M.A., Ph.D., M.1.E.E. 

Volume |. Analysis. 30/- 
Volume Il. Geometry. 21/- 

A new work which covers the 
Oxford and Cambridge. For sixth 
INDUSTRIAL LAW 

By H. SAMUELS, O.B.E., M.A. 
Sixth Edition 


Apart from architects, this is also a book 


only be 
of real value to technical illustrators roe | art 


uirements in pure mathematics for the Scholarship examination of the Universities of 
m mathematics students and for first year degree students. 


Over a number of years this book has established itself as a real authority on the subject. For this sixth edition the book 
has been revised to include the provisions of the Offices Act, 1960, and amendments made by the Factories Act, 1959, and 
Wages and Council Act, 1959. Reference to recent Case Law has also been incorporated. All who are in any way concerned 
with conditions of work, wages, questions, compensation, welfare, insurance, and similar matters, will find chis a useful guide. 


21/- net. 

BUSINESS FINANCE 
By F. W. PAISH, M.C., M.A. 
Second Edition 


This book, based on lectures delivered to London University undergraduates, deals with the subject from the economic rather 
than from the legal or accounting aspects. For this new second edition the author has inserted a chapter on ‘‘The New 
Issue Market : The Volume of Business’’, and has brought the text up to date generally. An invaluable book for university 


students. 15/- net. 
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cost even if it involves the extra cost of 
ensuring a better return for the author.” 


I would like to put forward a few very 
tentative suggestions, which might be worthy 
of your consideration. 


RECORDING IssuEs 

(1) Some of our libraries are now using 
photographic equipment, of a kind widely 
employed I believe in America. Now if you 
could photograph the title of the book at the 
same time as the other information, and then 
let the Authors and Publishers Public Lending 
Right Association have the appropriate rolls 
of film when you have finished with them, 
they would have a record of issues, and the 
time spent by you would be still the same 
3.25 seconds per book, as advertised in 
American journals. 

(2) What about those issue sheets with 
date stamps on them? If you put the title 
of the book at the top of each when you 
attached them to the copies, these could be 
another record of issues. Or couldn’t they? 

(3) Could smaller libraries use an electric 
cash register and a code number for each 
book? 

CoLLecTING PENNIES 

(1) Could you have slot machines at 
which borrowers could get a ticket, like a 
platform ticket, to be handed in with the 
book? 

(2) Could the borrowers drop the pennies 
into a slot just before or just after the book 
was photocharged? This wouldn’t take as 
long as counting up the money for fines, and 
no change would be given. 


Now, as you will know, Sir Alan Herbert 
has published an article in the Economist, 
quoted in The Bookseller, exploring the idea of 
charging the borrower. He points out that 
the average borrower takes out 30 books a 
year and Sir Alan estimates that 2d. on 
400 million lending issues would bring in 
three million, three hundred thousand pounds 
a year. 3d. a book would yield five million 
pounds. Deduct 10%, he says, for possible 
diminution of readers, and we have four 
million, five hundred thousand pounds 


which could be divided between: 

(a) Purchase of books and general library 
services. 

(b) Increase of staff and salaries. 

(c) The Book Producers. 


If the collecting of pennies proves im- 
possible, could we charge borrowers 5s. a 
year, to be paid on a renewable library 
ticket? Taking the Roberts’ Report figures 
for registered borrowers, this would bring 
in three million, two hundred and twenty 
nine thousand, three hundred and twenty 
five pounds. Such a system would have the 
serious disadvantage of making the payment 
of authors by the number of issues almost 
impossible, and the Authors and Publishers 
Lending Right Association would have to 
work out a scheme to distribute fairly the 
amount allotted to authors and publishers. 


Now five shillings is not I think nearly 
as much as the fee charged to students for 
attendance at evening classes—another so 
called educational facility provided for 
adults by the local authorities. 


I know it tears at your hearts to give up the 
splendid idea of free books for everyone. 
But we have to face the facts of life. Every- 
thing and everyone connected with the 
Library Service needs more money. And 
that money has to come from the whole or 
some section of the Community. 


I will finish this paper by asking you here 
and now to reconsider your verdict that 
the authors deserve no share in that increase 
of income for which you also plead. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Applications are invited for the following positions 
in the University Library: 

(1) Engineering Librarian 

(2) Senior Assistant for Reference Work 

(3) Senior Assistant in the Circulation 


(4) Senior Assistant in the Acquisitions 


(5) Cataloguers 

(6) General Assistants 

Salary ranges are as follows : 

Heads of Departments £1,200—£1 ,400 per Annum 

Senior Assistants £950 —4£1,100 ,, ” 

£500 —£900 ” ” 
Conditions of appointment may be obtained from 

the Association of Universities of the British Common- 

wealth, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.I. 


Applications close on 3ist August, 1961. 


Assistants 


Department 
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DOVETALES 


Tue cost of storing periodical literature in 

libraries has been put on an algebraic basis 

by University Microfilms in Michigan. 

Assuming that: 

t=time in years during which a periodical 
file is stored 

v=number of volumes per year 

a=cost of storing one volume for one year 

k=cost of binding one volume 

n=number of volumes stored 

b=cost of storing one volume in microfilm 
for one year 

e=cost per page of microfilm copy of a 
periodical 

p=cost of making one positive microfilm 
from a negative 

y=number of pages in one volume 

c=cost 

the cost of storing a complete file of a journal 

no longer published becomes c=ant (if 

bound) and c=bvt (on microfilm). By 

American standards: a=25 to 38 cents; 

k=$3.50 for a volume of 1,000 pages; 

b= 3.7 cents; c=3.10 cents. They estimate 

that the cost of one volume of a periodical 

which is no longer published over 40 years is 

$12.00. On microfilm, $4.48. For a current 

periodical of 1,000 pages annually it is $240 

for 30 years against $106.65 on film. Q.E.D.! 


I referred some time ago to the unnecessary 
analysis of the issues of books. I see Bolton 
even goes so far as to categorise their issues 
and their stock by Dewey classes, including 
the Reference library. Can they tell me what 
useful purpose is served by doing so? I 
almost said ““Up the Wanderers” ! 

What a fine job George Cotton and Alan 
Glencross have done on the Fiction Index, 
the cumulated edition of which is now 
available for the period 1945-1960. This is an 
invaluable bibliography and I simply cannot 
visualise the amount of time and effort which 
its compilation must have involved. They 
have even used a heading “‘Condensed books” 
which reminded me of the firm which is now 
providing instant people for savages! ! 


Forgive me for again mentioning salaries, 
but the teachers’ pay claim, close on the heels 
of the police award, set my ears tingling. 
£700-£1,300 we learn was their submission: 


£600-£1200 the Burnham Committee recom- 
mendation. If this is accepted—and it now 
seems unlikely—the recent A.P.T. award will 
look decidedly wan. Shelagh McCormick in 
a recent Daily Telegraph issue rightly said that 
the “librarian finds it more difficult to 
arouse public interest’’ than does the teacher. 
She pointed to the ironic situation of sudden 
and increased expenditure on the expansion 
of library facilities on the one hand, and a 
shortage of trained librarians on the other, 
accompanied by unimaginative salaries. So 
the Annual General Meeting at Hastings 
should be a lively one this year. I cannot 
foresee librarians throughout the country 
accepting the present situation with equa- 
nimity. Nor should they. The parity with 
the teaching profession, established in 1920, 
is a fair one, but apparently, as far as public 
librarians go, is now unacceptable to the 
employers’ representatives. I go back to what 
I said previously about the new examination 
syllabus. There must be guarantees of a 
satisfactory salary scale for qualified librarians 
if the hurdles en route are stiffened. We are a 
small profession quantitatively: on the other 
hand, it doesn’t follow that the larger the 
orchestra, the greater the noise. A few, 
wisely selected instruments can blast the 
way and we must be vocal. We owe it to 
ourselves: our families: and to the younger 
element in the profession. 


The interesting notes on libraries in 
British Books are always a pleasure to read. 
Here we find a contributor under the guise 
of “Ferdinand Fathom’’. In the Bookseller 
we have the hyper-critical ‘‘Magliabechi”’, 
whose cloak of anonymity Bill Haugh, City 
Librarian of Bristol, unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to remove recently. We had, a 
while ago, Thomas Cakebread in _ the 
Librarian but the initials T.C. are well- 
known and one could hazard a shrewd guess 
as to his identity. What threatening initials 
for anyone to carry, too. This column can 
hardly be called anonymous, the identity 
of the writer of these words being divulged 
by the title, indicative of his sense of humour 
and his desire not to be too serious. There is 
no hidden or mysterious desire on his part to 
remain an unknown quantity and the 
publishers decided the title told we 

For my part, I do not like anonymity. It 
brings to mind those critics in the local press 
who make fiendish and usually unwarranted 
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attacks on public services, only to hide 
behind such appellations as “Disgusted’’, 
“Rancid Ratepayer’’, who suffers’’ and 
so on. And there are those who choose init- 
ials, sometimes rhythmic, as O.F.O.F.W.W., 
sometimes too plain for words, as B.T., S.M., 
W.S. and the like. At other times, the 
geometric with common abbreviations, 
Q.E.D., E.G., VIZ., EX LIBRIS! 


Well, whoever Ferdinand Fathom is, I 
congratulate him on his comments in the 
May, 1961 issue of British Books, regarding the 
South Eastern Regional Library Bureau and 
its arrears. 80,000 additions per quarter 
and withdrawals arrears amounting to 
500,000. If union catalogues are to be 
maintained, they must surely be up-to-date to 
promote efficiency? But are they needed in 
these days of Telex and Subject Specialis- 
ation? If every library were to specialise in 
allocated subjects—and by that I mean to 
collect relevant material in addition to 
buying the latest publications—and telex 
were to be installed, would there be any 
need for union catalogues? No doubt the 
Working Party on Library Co-operation will 
produce some revolutionary suggestions to 
modify or replace the machinery which is 
overworked and wearing out. Their sug- 
gestions might even find favour in that odd 
and obstinate home-county of mine—York- 
shire! 


We have received two attractive documents 
from the Liverpool Public Libraries, and if 
anyone disbelieves the fact that public 
libraries are getting more like research 
libraries every day, here is more evidence to 
convince him. Dr. Chandler’s most attractive 
illustrated brochure commemorates the re- 
built Brown Library and its new links with 
Picton and Hornby Libraries. The Brown 
Library was bombed in 1941 and the re- 
building problems have been successfully 
overcome, despite the dictates of the existing 
classical fagade. Here we have a fully depart- 
mentalised library with separate locations for 
art, local history, music and other subjects, 
as well as space for microfilm and technical 
documentation units, patents, prints, maps 
and Parliamentary papers. 

We have not yet been able to visit the re- 
built library, which was opened by the 
Canadian High Commissioner on 13th April, 
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but the excellent photographs both in the 
Guide and the special number of the 
Liverpool Bulletin will send us to Lancashire 
at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
comfortable furnishings and tasteful treat- 
ment of all the departments give evidence of 
the most meticulous planning, and Liverpool 
now has a central library to be proud of. 


FLASHBACKS 


From Tue Lisrary Wor-p of 1911 


THERE was an address by Mr. R. A. Peddie 
who can always be relied upon to interest, 
suggest and “‘sling the hatchet’. His talk 
was entitled “English Libraries: a study in 
administrative chaos’’, and it ranged over 
the lack of anything like proper indexes to 
innumerable and important libraries of the 
country ; the appointment of untrained people 
as chief librarians, not only in small pro- 
vincial libraries but also in government and 
departmental libraries; and the plea was 
advanced that all appointments in all 
libraries should be open to the efficiently 
trained municipal librarian. Mr. James Duff 
Brown made the practical suggestion that 
the Library Association should approach 
the Civil Service authorities and ask that all 
second class clerks, before being drafted into 
the government or departmental libraries, 
should be required to possess the certificates 
of the Library Association. 


From Tue Lisrary Wor of 1936 


Tuis year will see the conclusion of the first 
complete session of the London School of 
Librarianship under its new Director. We 
hear that competition for admission to the 
School is greater than ever, but we also hear 
that the numbers are much reduced, and 
that a good honours degree is now considered 
an essential preliminary. The students are 
receiving, because of this initial education, 
less tuition in English Literature and more in 
technical matters and reference work. Three 
weeks of practice in selected libraries have 
now been added as an official part of the 
course. There was a good attendance at the 
annual dinner last month and the guest of 
the evening and principal speaket was Miss 
Dorothy L. Sayers who gave a capital 
address. 


New EPWORTH Books 


PROTESTANT PATRIARCH 


A Life of Cyril Lucaris, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1572-1638 


By GEORGE A. HADJIANTONIOU 


In this well-documented biography, Lucaris 
emerges as a man of deep integrity, learned 
and able, with a virile Protestant faith and a 
determination to purify his beloved church. 
He was one of the great Patriarchs of the 


Greek Orthodox Church, and its first 
important theologian since the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. 30s. net 


SONS TO SAMUEL 
By MALDWYN EDWARDS 


No one until now has attempted in a single 
study to describe the close relationship of 
Samuel Wesley to his three sons and of his 
sons to each other. These varied and im- 
portant relationships are the main subject of 
this book, but a vital last section deals with 
the joint manifesto of John and Charles, and 
what still remains of their contribution 
through Methodism to the universal Church. 

10s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


WuitTaKER (Kenneth) Using Libraries. 144 
pp., illus., plates. London, Grafton and Co. 
1961. 15s. 

We hear on all sides stories of teenage 
delinquency and misbehaviour today, but 
the other side of the medal is seldom, if 
ever, published. This reverse of the picture 
is one of full universities, technical colleges 
and secondary schools, the young students 
of which pack our reference libraries and 
work assidiously. In other words there has 
grown up in recent years an entirely new 
public which is using libraries more intensely 
and intelligently than ever before. It is for 
this very public that Mr. Whittaker has 
written this useful little guide and, as his 
introduction fairly claims, the book will also 
be helpful to general readers and also, 
though to a lesser degree, to new entrants to 
the profession. 


After describing the different types of 
library available to the public in this country 
today, Mr. Whittaker explains in lucid 
terms what every reader ought to know 
about the arrangement of books and the use 
of catalogues. He goes on to cover the 
facilities of libraries, how readers are helped 
by librarians and makes brief mention of such 
periodicals as the Times Literary Supplement 
and book guides such as those issued by the 
Library Association and the National Book 
League. The scope of reference and research 
work is also touched upon, but in such a way 
that the careful reader of this book can hardly 
fail to be better informed about library 
facilities than he might have been before he 
read it. 


The book contains eight plates showing 
various aspects of our activities. One or two 
of these might have been better chosen but 
that is one’s only quibble with a book that 
should be on the public shelves of all libraries 


Eakin (Mary K.) and Merritt (Eleanor), 
editors. Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades. 167 pp. Chicago, American 
Library Association. 2nd ed. 1961. $4.50. 


Under an alphabetical index of subjects 
from Acorns to Zoos, this compilation 
analyses one thousand books for young 
children. There is also an author list of the 
books indexed. The guide will be of un- 


doubted use to American teachers and 
librarians, but as nearly all the books 
mentioned are published in the United 
States and few are available in British 
editions, its utility in this country will be 
limited. Nevertheless, the book ought to 
be available to children’s librarians in our 
larger libraries, especially if they are con- 
cerned to any great extent with project work 
in co-operation with school teachers. 


Censors : The Rede Lecture 1961, by Lord 
Radcliffe. 32 pp., wrappers. C.U.P. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Lord Radcliffe experienced the remarkable 
distinction of being raised straight from the 
ranks of the Bar to the House of Lords as a 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. That an 
intellect so powerful and so analytical as his 
should be turned, even briefly, to a subject of 
paramount interest to the book world is 
both gratifying and, in the event, instructive. 

The approach of Lord Radcliffe’s lecture 
is to accept the presence of censors as an 
established fact and, instead of querying 
the principle of censorship, to consider 
rather “who censors what and for what 
purpose’. He suggests that the attitude that 
words written or spoken can in themselves 
be dangerous is more and more coming to be 
disregarded by society today, and that 
future censors will come to be exercisers of 
an editorial function at source instead of 
legally authorised arbiters over something 
that has already appeared. The first essential 
to implement such a system is that people in 
this country should achieve an adult image of 
authority, that they should be conscious of 
the benefit of compulsory obligations and 
not be permanently at war with what they 
damagingly conceive as “The Establish- 
ment’’. Legal sanction of obscenity is likely 
to disappear, and in such an event, “‘society 
will find itself in the future faced with the 
duty of developing a view as to the interre- 
lation between public morals and written or 
other published works without the protection 
either of official censorship or of the law.” 

The arguments unfold relentlessly, pre- 
senting a concise analysis of the present and 
prognostication of the future. As a piece 
of brilliantly relevant thought this pamphlet 
should be compulsory reading for everyone 
in any way concerned with -books and the 
arts. 
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Kenneth Whittaker Using Libraries 


Cr8vo 144pp & 8pp of plates Clothbound 15s net 


This informative book is designed Besides topics as diverse as 
as much for the general public as for students _ the physical make-up of a book 
and librarians. It provides a compact guide to and the geography of a library, 


the arrangement and administration Using Libraries gives much attention 

of all types of library, and an account to specialised fields of classification 

of the facilities which they offer. and research which will interest and instruct 
librarians and readers. 


Grafton & Co 


105 Great Russell Street London WC1 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


are very pleased to have acquired Grafton & Co, and to have the chance which 
this will give them of directing the future development of such a long-established 
journal as THE LipraRY WorLD. They welcome this opportunity to secure and 
extend their ties with the library profession, both on a personal and on a 
business level. 


The André Deutsch list contains many titles of unusual interest to 
librarians, and we would like to tntroduce first The Language Library, edited 
by Eric Partridge. The following titles are some of those already published. 


ETYMOLOGY 30s | GOOD ENGLISH 15s 
BETTER ENGLISH 15s 
THE BEST ENGLISH 15s 


by J. A. Sheard 


MODERN LINGUISTICS 12s 64 SPELLING I5s 
by Simeon Potter THE PATTERN OF 

EARLY ENGLISH 15s ENGLISH 15s 
by John W. Clark All by the late G. H. Vallins 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 105 GREAT RUSSELL STREET WCI 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 
BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 


and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 
all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone ELGar 7292 Telegrams Luxfer Haries London 


DISTINCTIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 

TRADITIONAL 

AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
STYLE 


@ With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 


grade cabinet work their reputation stands very high. 


Ss Their works ave well-equipped with the latest type of machinery, 


turning out modern equipment at competitive prices. 


. Libraco are always pleased to submit estimates or, when desired, 


to offer suggestions for designs, etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT L/W 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 
Telephone: Greenwich 3308/9 Illustrated catalogues sent on request 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 8 & g St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; and 
Published by Anpre Deutscn Lrp 105 Great Russell Street London WC1 
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